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HASAN-I-SABBAH AND THE ASSASSINS 


By Laurence LOCKHART 
(PLATES VII anv VIII) 


ERSIA has on many occasions produced remarkable heresiarchs, 
several of whom have exercised an influence extending far 
beyond the boundaries of that country. One of the most notable 
of these heresiarchs is Hasan-i-Sabbah, the Isma‘ili propagandist 
and founder and first Grand Master of the Assassins. 

Hasan-i-Sabbah was born at Ray, in Northern Persia; the exact 
date of his birth is unknown, but, as far as can be gathered, it was 
in A.D. 1052 or A.D. 1053. Though claiming Himyaritic ancestry,’ 
Hasan was both by birth and upbringing a Persian, and belonged, 
during his earlier years, to the Shi‘a Sect of the Twelve. 

Many and varied are the stories and legends regarding Hasan’s 
life and character. Owing to the almost total destruction of the 
Assassins’ books and records at Alamüt after the capture of that 
fortress by the Mongols in A.D. 1257, our information in regard to 
Hasan is largely derived from hostile sources; as can be readily 
imagined, these sources are not free from bias. Ibnu'l-Athir, in his 
Ta rikhwl-kamil, states that Hasan was intelligent and skilled in 
magic, mathematics, astronomy, and other branches of learning.? 

We have to-day only one source of what may be styled “ friendly " 
information respecting Hasan-i-Sabbah. When ‘Ala’u’d-Din Ata 
Malik-i-Juvaini, the well-known author of the Jahdan-kusha, was 
ordered by his patron Hülakü Khan, after the capture of Alamüt, 
to examine the Assassins’ library there, and to destroy all heretical 
works, he only preserved one book. This book was a biography of 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, entitled the Sarguzasht-i-sayyidnà, of which Juvaini 
made considerable use when compiling that portion of his history which 
concerns Hasan and the Assassins. | 

According to the Sarguzasht, as quoted by Juvaini, Hasan was of 
a very studious disposition when a boy, being firmly resolved from the 
early age of seven to become a learned man. When aged 17, Hasan 
came under the influence of an Isma'ili dà^? or propagandist named 


1 His geneaology is given in the Sarguzasht-i-Sayyidnà as follows: cy cdl 
2 See Ta’rikhu’l-Kamil (Cairo edition of A.H. 1301), vol. x, p. 131. m of. 
M38 y eyed) y OLLI y egi Ule GE Les He, c Cal. 
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Amir Durrab, but, although the latter succeeded in considerably 
shaking Hasan’s religious convictions, Hasan did not abandon the 
Sect of the Twelve and join that of the Seven until after he had under- 
gone a severe illness. This event took place in the year A.H. 464 
(A.D. 1071). 

We now come to the eair it can be nothing more—of how 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, ‘Umar Khayyam, and the Nizāmv’l-Mulk, when 
fellow students at Nīshāpūr, made a solemn vow that, should anyone 
of the three subsequently achieve success, he would befriend the 
other two.! The Nizamu'l-Mulk was the first to succeed in life, he, as 
is well known, becoming Vizier to the Seljuq Sultàn Arslan. It is 
related that both ‘Umar Khayyam and Hasan-i-Sabbah then came 
to the Nizamu’l-Mulk and reminded him of their vow. True to his 
promise, the Nizamu'l-Mulk offered ‘Umar Khayyam the governorship 
of Nishapir; ‘Umar, however, “ being a philosopher and a man of 
sense,” asked instead for a pension, which was granted to him. The 
Nizamu’]-Mulk then turned to Hasan-i-Sabbah and offered him the 
governorship of Ray or of Isfahan. Hasan, having higher ambitions, 
refused, but asked for a post at the Court, hoping, it is said, to become 
Vizier himself in due course. 

Professor Browne has shown conclusively that the story of the 
three schoolfellows’ vow can have no basis in fact, since the Nizamu'l- 
Mulk was a much older man than either ‘Umar Khayyam or Hasan-i- 
Sabbah.? It is curious, however, that this story should appear in the 
Sarguzasht. | 

Whatever may be said regarding the Nishapür legend, there is no 
reason to doubt that the Nizamu’l-Mulk did befriend Hasan-i-Sabbah 
and give him a post at the Court. Authorities, however, differ as to 
what occurred subsequently, some averring that Hasan, having by 
reason of his abilities, obtained influence over the Sultan, endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to oust the Nizamu’l-Mulk from his position of Vizier 
and take it himself. Others state that the Nizamu’l-Mulk, noticing 
the rapid progress his protégé was making, became alarmed lest 
Hasan should supplant him, and deliberately discredited him in the 
eyes of the Sultan by means of a trick. All that can be said for certain 


1 According to the Sarguzasht: Vl. 5| $ oS see 9 AIF Å O> 
AS 23 Fy ca l plo 2) dle ar Lo y ST yy dm ye S AS a. 

2 For Professor Browne's reasons see his article “ Yet More Light on Umar-i- 
Khayyàm " in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1899, p. 409. 
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is that some event occurred which forced Hasan to leave the Court and 
converted his former benefactor the Nizamu’l-Mulk into his 
implacable foe. 

After his enforced departure from the Court, Hasan spent two years 

studying Isma‘ili doctrine at Isfahan under Ra'is Abu'l-Fadl. One 
. day he significantly remarked to his teacher, “ Had I but two reliable 
friends, I would overthrow this kingdom." ! This remark greatly 
alarmed Ra’is Abu’l-Fadl who, fearing for Hasan’s reason, began 
treating him for insanity, giving him special soups and dishes suitable 
for strengthening the brain.” Perceiving his object, Hasan deemed it 
expedient to leave Isfahan, and proceeded by easy stages to Egypt, 
where he arrived in A.D. 1078. 

By reason of his Isma‘Tii beliefs, Hasan was well received at Cairo, 
and was treated with marked favour by the Fatimid Caliph 
al-Mustansir. It is said by some writers that Hasan received so many 
benefits at the hands of the Caliph, that the courtiers became jealous, 
and eventually forced him to leave the country. However that may 
be, Hasan-i-Sabbah returned to Persia in a.p. 1080, and thereafter 
travelled extensively through Khurasan, Transoxiana, and even, it 
is said, Kashgar, preaching his * New Propaganda" in favour of 
al-Mustansir and his son Nizar. 

By degrees Hasan gathered a number of adherents about him, and 
so laid one of the foundations for the carrying out of his great scheme, 
namely the formation of the Order of the Assassins. When the idea 
of forming this Order first occurred to Hasan and what were his real 
motives will probably never be known with any degree of exactitude. 
It is possible that Hasan had the germ of the idea in his mind when 
he made the remark which so alarmed Ra’is Abu'l-Fadl; as for his 
motives, personal ambition and desire for revenge on his enemies 
probably formed. part, at any rate, of them. The next step Hasan 
took was the acquisition, sometimes by force, but more often by 
persuasion and guile, of a number of strong places to serve as bases 
for his forces. Hasan began by winning over to his ideas the governors 


1 See Hamdu’llah Mustaufi’s Tàü'rikh-i-Guzida (Gibb Edition), vol i, p. 517: 
dm a e€ cle o PT CS ge ob 90 Sle Mirkhwand gives a somewhat different 


version of the remark: e5 j.a Ad, odi,» 9 Sy VA cle uela BI 54 yb go Í. 

2 Some twenty years later, when Ra'is Abu'l-Fadl was at Alamüt on a visit to 
Hasan, the latter said to him “ Which of us two was out of his senses ? And which 
of us had need of the aromatic beverages and foods mixed with saffron? Thou 
seest how I kept my promise once I had the aid of two helpful friends!” 
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of the castles of Girdküh and Turshiz; in A.H. 483 (a.D. 1090) he 
appeared before the castle of Alamüt, which is situated in very 
mountainous country some 50 miles north-north-east of the town of 
Qazvin. 

According to the legend (which, with some variations, is still 
current in those parts), Hasan, when he came to Alamüt, offered the 
Governor, a man of the name of Mahdi, a large sum of money (it is 
said to have been 3,000 dinars) for “ the space of ground covered by 
an ox-hide ". Thesimple Governor, dazzled by the apparent lavishness 
of the offer, gladly accepted Hasan’s terms, whereupon the latter, 
having obtained an ox-hide, cut it into narrow strips with which he 
proceeded to encircle the fortress. Hasan then demanded, and, what 
is more, procured its handing over to himself. 

The Kadkhuda or Headman of Shuturkhan, a village a few miles 
from Alamüt, gave me a somewhat different version of the story. 
According to him, there was no fortress in existence when Hasan-i- 
Sabbah first came to Alamüt. Being struck with the extraordinary 
natural strength of the rock and the very mountainous country 
surrounding it, Hasan determined at all costs to become possessed 
of it and to build a castle thereon. The next step was to find the 
owner of the rock, and to strike a bargain with him ; this turned out 
to be much easier than Hasan had anticipated, for when he met the 
owner he found him to be an ignorant peasant. The astute Hasan 
was quick to notice that the man, who was carrying a heavy load 
on his back, was too stupid to think of putting it down on the 
ground whilst conversing. Hasan thereupon thought of the ruse of 
the ox-hide and successfully put it into practice. 

Though accounts differ as to the manner in which Hasan obtained 
possession of Alamüt, historical evidence goes to prove that there 
was a fortress there beforehand. The castle is said to have been 
originally built by a certain Hasan ibn Zaid (or Zaidan) in A.D. 860,! 
during the reign of al-Mutawakkil. 

Ibnu’l-Athir ? describes the founding of Alamüt as follows: One 
of the kings of Dailam, whilst out hunting, sent up a trained eagle. 
Following the bird, he saw it alight on the site of the fortress and, 
finding this to be a place of great strategic importance, he ordered a 


1 Hamdu'lah Mustaufi, op. cit., p. 527, says that Alamüt was built: ow y 


SIU glad op em G4! SI cll. 
2 Op. cit., vol. x, p. 131, 
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castle to be built there forthwith. “ And he called it * Aluh Mit’ 
[stc], and the meaning of this in the language of Dailam is “ The 
Eagle's Teaching ".? Many writers, Persian as well as European, have 
translated the name as “The Eagle's Nest", but, although the 
situation of the fortress certainly well merits such a term, this 
interpretation cannot, as Professor Browne has shown, be justified 
on etymological grounds. “ Aluh " (41) is good Persian for an eagle, 
while ** Amit ” (Erel) is a dialect form of * Amükht " ( al), 
meaning '' teaching " or “to teach". 

The historian Hamdu’llah Mustaufi has drawn attention to the 
curious fact that, if one gives to each letter in the full name of Aluh 
Amit its numerical value in Arabic, the total amounts to 483, which 
is, as we have seen, the year in which Hasan-i-Sabbah obtained 
possession of the place.? 

It is said that Hasan once having ensconced himself in Alamüt, 
never left it until the day of his death in a.p. 1124, being occupied in 
drawing up the rules and regulations of his Order and in writing 
religious works.* 

Hasan, however, was not allowed to spend all his time in this 
peaceful manner, as he was soon called upon to defend Alamit against 
a force which the Nizamu’l-Mulk sent against him. This army closely 
besieged the fortress, but Hasan was not unduly perturbed, and now 
made use of the terrible weapon which he had devised. This was the 
special emissary of the Assassins termed the ''Fida'i" > or “ The 
Self-Sacrificing One ", who, as will be seen below, not only earned 
them their name,® but also their terrible reputation. Hasan, in order 
to relieve the pressure, determined to strike, not at the besieging 
army itself, but at his chief adversary, the Nizamu'l-Mulk. A Fidà'i 
was accordingly dispatched who, after penetrating the enemy lines, 
made his way to the place where the Nizamu’l-Mulk then was. 
Disguising himself as a religious mystic, the Fida'i stabbed the aged 


A— p 


1 This is evidently a misprint for “ Aluh Amat” (o yl 4I). 
á Wu of "ms ue olina s. 
D dg we d 


483 — EE EEES L dea 
4 E. Blochet, Le Messianisme dans l Hétérodoxie Musulmane, p. 110. 


? ie las pl. 44/8 in Arabic. The Persian form (as given above) is T Jas. 
$ See note 2 on p. 681. 
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minister to death, thereby throwing everything into confusion, and 
causing the siege of Alamiit to be raised. 

Before proceeding further with the history of Hasan-i-Sabbah, 
and the Order, it will be as well to give a brief account of the composi- 
tion of the latter, and to describe in some detail the terrible Fida’is 
and the manner in which they were trained. 

At the head of the Order was the Chief Propagandist or Grand 
Master (the ** Da‘i’d-Du‘at ’’), the first of whom was, of course, Hasan- 
i-Sabbah. Under the Grand Master were a number of “ Greater 
Propagandists" whom Professor Browne well likens to bishops, 
each being in charge of a district. Under these “ bishops " were the 
ordinary Propagandists. All these grades were fully initiated into 
the doctrine and mysteries of the Order (it is to be noted that in 
point of actual doctrine there was probably little or no difference 
between it and the ordinary Isma‘ili Sect).. Below the Propagandists 
were the Rafiqs (** Companions ”) and the Lasiqs (“ Adherents’’), two 
grades which were only partially initiated. After the Làsiqs came the 
Fida’is who were, if we may so put it, the Assassins par excellence. 

These Fida’is were entirely uninitiated into the mysteries of the 
Order, but were nevertheless most carefully trained for the difficult 
and highly dangerous parts that they would have to play. 

Extraordinary bravery, unflagging determination, and endless 
patience were essential qualities of the Fida’is. If need arose, they 
would wait for months or even years for the opportunity to strike. 
If one attempt at assassination failed, another would be made ; further, 
since death had no terrors for them, their murders were often per- 
petrated in the most public and spectacular manner. As a result, 
the Fida’is seldom survived their victims, but, on the other hand, 
few of those whom they were ordered to slay ever escaped their fate, 
Saladin being a notable exception. 

How, it may be asked, did Hasan-i-Sabbah and his successors 
imbue the simple peasants and mountain folk, from whom the Fida’is 
were for the most part recruited, with this phenomenal courage and 
total disregard for death? In answering this question, one cannot 
do better than quote the picturesque account given by Marco Polo ! :— 

“ He [that is, the Grand Master] had caused a certain valley . . . 
to be enclosed, and had turned it into a garden, the largest and most 
beautiful that ever was seen, filled with every variety of fruit. In it 
were erected pavilions and palaces the most elegant that can be 

1 See Marco Polo (Yule's Translation), vol. i, p. 139 et seq. | 
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imagined. .. . And there were runnels too, flowing freely with 
wine and milk and honey and water; and numbers of ladies and of 
the most beautiful damsels in the world, who could play well on all 
manner of instruments, and sang most sweetly, and danced in a 
manner that it was charming to behold. For the Old Man ! desired 
to make his people [ie. the Fida’is] believe that this was actually 
Paradise. So he had fashioned it after the description that Mahommet 
gave of his Paradise. . . . And sure enough the Saracens of those 
parts believed that it was Paradise ! 

“ For no man was allowed to enter the Garden save those whom he 
intended to be his Ashishin.? He kept at his Court a number of the 
youths of the country, from 12 to 20 years of age, such as had a taste 
for soldiering, and to these he used to tell tales about Paradise, just 
as Mahommet had been wont to do, and they believed in him just as 
the Saracens believe in Mahommet. Then he would introduce them 
into his garden, some four or six or ten at a time, having first made 
them drink a certain potion [hashish]? which cast them into a deep 
sleep, and then causing them to be lifted and carried in. So when they 


awoke, they found themselves in the Garden . . . a place so charming 
that they deemed it was Paradise in very truth. And the ladies and 
damsels dallhed with them to their heart's content . . . and with 


their own good will they never would have quitted the place. 

“Now this Prince whom we-call the Old One kept his court in 
grand and noble style; and made those simple hill-folks about him 
believe firmly that he was a great Prophet. And when he wanted one 
of his Ashishin to send away on any mission, he would cause that 
potion . . . to be given to one of the youths in the garden, and then 


1 The Grand Master of the Order was sometimes styled in Arabic the Shaikhu'l- 
Jabal or '' Chief of the Mountain '". This title was mistranslated by the Crusaders 
as '' Old Man of the Mountain ”, owing to the Arabic word “shaikh ” (Ze) or 
" chief" having the secondary meaning of “ old man ”. The Crusaders, however, 
merely referred as such to the Grand Master of the Syrian branch of the Assassins ; 
they were probably unaware of the existence of the real head of the Order at Alamüt. 

2... * Ashishin," from which our word “ assassin " is derived, is a corruption of 
the Arabic word **Hashishiyyün " (.,,22-2—) or ‘‘ Takers of hashish”, by which 
name the followers of Hasan-i-Sabbah were often called. Pious Muhammadans 
frequently referred to them as '' Malahida”’ (34-54) or “ Heretics ”. 

3 It must not be supposed that the habitual use of hashish by the Fida'is was 
encouraged or even permitted. The reverse was the case, for not only were the 
peculiar properties of the drug still a closely guarded secret at that time, probably 
known only to Hasan-i-Sabbah and a few others, but the habitual taking of the drug 
would, by causing listlessness and languor, have blunted precisely those qualities 


-ja 


which it was wished particularly to develop in the Fidà'is. 
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had him carried into his Palace. So when the young man awoke, 
he found himself in the Castle ; whereat he was not over well pleased. 
He was then conducted to the Old Man’s presence, and bowed before 
him with great veneration, as believing himself in the presence of a 
true Prophet. The Prince would then ask whence he had come, and he 
would reply that he had come from Paradise! and that was exactly 
as Mahommet had described it in the Law. This, of course, gave the 
others who stood by, and those who had not been admitted, the 
greatest desire to enter therein. 

“ So when the Old Man would have any Prince slain, he would 
say to such a youth: ‘Go thou and slay so-and-so ; and when thou 
returnest my Angels shall bear thee into Paradise. So he caused 
them to believe ; and thus there was no order of his that they would 
not affront any peril to execute, for the great desire they had to get 
back into that Paradise of his. And in this manner the Old One got 
his people to murder anyone whom he desired to get rid of.! Thus, 
too, the great dread that he inspired all Princes withal, made them 
become his tributaries." 

The above description is not altogether correct.? What really 
happened was that the Grand Master, having selected some youths 
on account of their physical fitness, fighting qualities and determined 
character, would invite them to a feast. During the banquet he would 
engage them in conversation, saying that he had it in his power to 
transport persons to Paradise. At the same time he would cause 
them, without their knowledge, to be drugged with hashish. When 
unconscious, the youths would be carried from the Castle to the 
garden, where they would come to and enjoy themselves as described 
by Marco Polo. On the conclusion of their pleasant sojourn in 
“ Paradise", the youths would again be drugged with hashish and 
taken back to the Castle ; it was then arranged that they should regain 
their senses in the exact spot where they had been drugged, and in 
the presence of the Grand Master. The latter would then inform 
the youths that corporeally they had never left him, but that he had 


1 The weapons employed were generally daggers or knives which were some- 
times poisoned. Cf. Ibn Battüta, vol. i, p. 167 (Defrémery and Sanguinetti's edition) : 


45$ MN int o le cum e oS ed y. 

? Marco Polo's account is not based on personal observation as far as Alamüt 
is concerned, but it appears that he did visit one of the castles of the Old Man of 
the Mountain. It has not been possible to discover which of the many fortresses of 
the Assassins this one was. (See p. xxxviii of N. M. Penzer's Introduction to John 
Frampton's Translation of The Most Noble and Famous Travels of Marco Polo, 
London, 1929.) 
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allowed their spirits to enjoy a foretaste of the joys of Paradise whither 
he could at any time cause them actually to be transported, as a reward 
for services performed. The Grand Master would then give them 
orders to go on some murderous mission, promising them transporta- 
tion to Paradise if they succeeded. He further assured them that, 
if by any chance they lost their lives whilst endeavouring to carry out 
their mission, they would go straight to Paradise. Thus in either case 
the Fida'is were assured of the fulfilment of their desire. 

That this system was effective the record of the Assassins well 
shows, and many are the instances that could be given of the desperate 
courage and contempt of death shown by the Fida'is. It will be 
sufficient to mention here but a few of their deeds, in order to show to 
what an extraordinary pitch their valour and zeal were raised. 

During the Grand Mastership of 'Ala'u'd-Din, Orkhan, the Governor 
of Khurasàn, having devastated villages and lands belonging to the 
Assassins, was killed by three Fida‘is just outside Ganja. The Fida’is 
then rushed into the town, brandishing their bloodstained daggers and 
shouting ‘‘Ala’u’d-Din! Ala'u'd-Din!", their intention being 
to seek out and slay the Vizier, Sharafu'l-Mulk. They failed, however, 
to find the Vizier, and met their end at the hands of the inhabitants, 
who hurled stones at them from the roofs of their houses. 

Marino Sanuto relates that Henry, Count of Champagne, the 
titular King of Jerusalem, when on a visit to the Grand Master of 
the Syrian branch of the Assassins, was walking one day with his 
host in the grounds of the latter's castle. Pointing to some youths 
seated on the top of a high tower, the Grand Master remarked that he 
was sure that no Christians were as obedient to their princes as were 
his followers to himself. He thereupon made a sign to the youths, two 
of whom immediately leapt from the tower and were dashed to pieces 
at the foot. The Grand Master then offered to order the remaining 
youths similarly to immolate themselves, but the Count of Champagne 
said that he had had proof enough of their obedience, which was, he 
frankly admitted, greater than that of his own subjects. 

Even the parents of the Fida’is believed it to be an honour for their 
sons to be employed as such, and, above all, to sacrifice their lives in 
the performance of their duty. Once, when a Fida’i had managed to 
return safely to his home after accomplishing a perilous mission in the 
course of which his companions had perished, his mother actually 
cut off her hair and blackened her face, deeming it a disgrace that her 
son should have survived. 
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The Assassins did not always kill their opponents; after a time, 
when the dread inspired by their terrible deeds had become intense, 
a mere threat would often suffice to answer their purposes. For 
example, when Sultàn Sanjar was conducting a campaign against the 
Assassins, he awoke in his tent one morning to find a dagger embedded 
in the ground beside him. Shortly afterwards the Sultàn received a 
note from Hasan-i-Sabbah stating, “ Had we not been well-disposed 
` towards thee, we might have plunged the dagger into thy heart 
instead of into the ground." Almost immediately afterwards, 
Muhammad, Sanjar's brother, was mysteriously slain, so the Sultan 
deemed it expedient to make his peace with such dangerous enemies. 

A similar experience befell Nüru'd-Din, the Amir of Aleppo, when 
fighting against the Syrian Assassins. Like Sanjar, Nüru'd-Din 
judged discretion to be the better part of valour, and abandoned the 
campaign. 

On another occasion, the celebrated Imam Fakhru’d-Din of Ray, 
in order to refute a charge that he was secretly an Isma‘ili, began 
openly to curse them and the Assassins. 

Not long afterwards a newcomer joined the ranks of his disciples, 
and soon showed himself to be one of the most attentive and hard- 
working of his pupils. One day, however, the new pupil entered the 
Imam’s house when the latter was alone, and, unsheathing a long 
dagger, informed him that he was in reality a Fida'. He then 
threatened the startled Imàm with instant death unless he swore a 
most solemn oath to abstain in future from cursing the Assassins. 
The sight of the Fida'r's dagger held menacingly aloft speedily induced 
the Imam to swear the required oath. The Fidà'i thereupon sheathed 
his dagger, and handed the Imam 300 pieces of gold, saying that, while 
his Master paid no regard to the utterances of the vulgar, he feared 
the effect of anything adverse to him and his order that such a learned 
man as the Imam might say, since it would greatly influence his hearers 
against them. The Fida' then took his leave, after promising the 
Imàm further payments if he would keep his oath. It was subsequently 
noticed that the Imam no longer uttered his customary curses against 
the Assassins; on his being asked why he did not do so, he replied, 
* One must not curse them ; their arguments are too convincing 
and pointed ! ” 

There were two main factors which enabled ne Aes to 
strengthen their position and extend their power in the early days. 

In the first place, the Seljuq Empire was thrown into a state of 
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chaos after the death of Malikshah ! by reason of the struggle for the 
succession between his sons Barkiaruqg and Muhammad; this 
effectively prevented for some time any further attempts being made 
to evict the Assassins from Alamüt and their other strongholds. 

Secondly, the outbreak of the Crusades in 1097, gave Hasan-i- 
Sabbah an excellent opportunity to fish in troubled waters. He 
immediately despatched emissaries to Syria who, after gaining many 
partisans amongst the Isma‘ilis there and seizing a number of mountain 
fortresses, established the Syrian branch of the Order to which some 
reference has already been made. 

It was perhaps fortunate for Hasan-i-Sabbah and his followers 
that the Crusades began at this juncture, for the fearsome deeds of 
the Assassins, together with their heresy, caused pious Muslims to 
hold them in particular abhorrence ; had the Muhammadan world not 
been so preoccupied with the Crusades, it 1s probable that it would have 
undertaken a serious and concerted jihad against the Assassins and 
would doubtless have completely overwhelmed them. As it was, the 
Assassins did not always have matters their own way, for their castle 
of Dizh-i-Küh near Isfahan was captured in 1107, its governor Ibn 
Attàsh being crucified and his followers put to the sword. 

Under the first two successors of Hasan-i-Sabbah, Buzurg-Umid and 
his son Muhammad, the same ruthless policy was continued, many 
notable people, including two of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, al-Mustarshid 
and his successor, al-Rashid bi'llah, being killed by the Fida’is. When 
Muhammad's son, Hasan, known as Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi's-salàm, 
grew up, he gave out, during his father's lifetime, that he was in reality 
the son of Nizàr ibn Mustansir, and gathered together some adherents. 
He was, however, severely admonished by his father and forced to 
declare in publie that what he had said was untrue. Nevertheless, 
after Muhammad's death in 1162, Hasan, on becoming Grand Master, 
announced that he was the promised Imam. 

In 1169 Rashidu’d-Din Sinan, a friend of Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi's- 
salàm, became Grand Master of the Syrian branch of the Assassins. 
By his ascetic life and his mandqib or “ miracles ", Rashidu’d-Din 
attained a great ascendency over his followers, and this fact, together 
with his able leadership, enabled him to become independent of the 
Grand Master of Alamüt.  The.latter, after vainly summoning 


1 Malikshah died very suddenly in 1092, a few weeks after the murder of the 
Nizimu’l-Mulk by the Assassins, and many suspected that he had been poisoned 
by them. 
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Rashidu’d-Din several times to submit, went to the length of 
despatching Persian Assassins to kill him, but they failed to achieve 
their object. Rashidu’d-Din established an efficient secret service 
and also instituted a pigeon-post; he was thus able to obtain informa- 
tion by what seemed to his adversaries, and indeed to the uninitiated 
of his followers, to be supernatural means. 

Rashidu’d-Din was a contemporary of Saladin and of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and was for a time at war with the former. Saladin 
twice had exceedingly narrow escapes from the daggers of the Fida’is, 
and judged it more prudent, after the second attempt on his life, to 
come to terms with the Assassins. 

A short while before he died, Rashidu’d-Din brought about the 
death of Conrad of Montferrat. Some say that Richard Coeur de Lion 
was the real instigator of the deed, but others, probably with more 
truth, state that Saladin requested Rashidu’d-Din to have both Conrad 
of Montferrat and Richard Cœur de Lion murdered, and that, while 
Rashidu’d-Din agreed in the case of Conrad, he would take no action 
against Richard, since he feared that Saladin would become too 
powerful if both his principal enemies were killed.? 

To return to the history of the Alamüt Assassins, Muhammad, 
the son of Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi's-salàm, was Grand Master from 1165 
to 1210. Muhammad was succeeded by his son Jalalu'd-Din who, 
even during his father's lifetime, had shown a tendency to return to 
the orthodox fold ; on becoming Grand Master, Jalalu'd-Din openly 
took this step, and either persuaded or compelled his followers to 
follow suit; the conversion of many, however, was only skin-deep, 
as will be seen later. This proceeding on the part of Jalalu’d-Din, 
which earned him the nick-name of “ Nau-Musulman ", naturally 
caused much dissension amongst the Assassins which, though not 
apparent on the surface, nevertheless tended to weaken their power. 
It was Jalalu’d-Din who first realized the danger threatening from the 
Mongols ; he endeavoured to avert this by sending envoys, with offers 
of submission, to Gengiz Khàn when the latter was advancing to attack 
Khwarazm. 

Jalalu’d-Din died in 1220, his son 'Ala'u'd-Din becoming Grand 
Master at the early age of nine. Simultaneously, the Assassins gave 


1 See S. Guyard’s ‘‘ Un Grand Maitre des Assassins " : Jcurnal Asiatique, 1877, 
vol. ix, p. 365. 
? See Guyard, op. cit., p. 370. 
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up all pretence of being orthodox, and reverted openly to their former 
practices and beliefs. 

The minority of ‘Ala’u’d-Din, his capricious nature and, later, his 
marked eccentricity which merged into madness, caused a further 
decline in the power of the Assassins. At the same time, clouds were 
gathering further to the East, and rumours of impending invasion by 
the Mongol hordes became current. In this latter connection, the 
following extracts from Matthew of Paris ! will be of interest :— 


* About this time (A.D. 1238), special ambassadors were sent 
by the Saracens, chiefly on behalf of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
to the French King, telling him that a monstrous and inhuman 
race of men had burst forth from the Northern mountains, and had 
taken possession of the extensive, rich lands of the East . . . These 
people have very large heads, by no means proportionate to their 
bodies, and feed on raw flesh, and even on human beings . . . This 
powerful and noble Saracen messenger, who had come to the 
French King, . . . asked assistance from the western nations, the 
better to be able to repress the fury of the Tartars; he also sent 
a Saracen messenger from his own company to the King of England 
. . . to tell these events, and to say that if they themselves could 
not withstand the attacks of such people, nothing remained to 
prevent their devastating the countries of the West . . . He there- 
fore asked assistance in this urgent and general emergency, that 
the Saracens, with the assistance of the Christians, might resist 
the attacks of these people. The Bishop of Winchester, who 
happened to be then present . . . interrupted his speech and 
answered jocosely, ‘ Let us leave these dogs to devour one another, 
that they may all be consumed, and perish; and we, when we 
proceed against the enemies of Christ who remain, will slay them, 
and cleanse the face of the earth, so that all the world will be subject 
to the one Catholic Church. . .’.” 


Although the position of the Assassins was no longer what it had 
been, the Fidà'is still retained their desperate courage, as the episode 
of the murder of Orkhan well shows (see p. 683 above). News of 
their prowess had, indeed, reached Mangü, the Great Khàn of the 
Mongols. Mangü had been greatly impressed at his court one day at 
seeing the Qadi Shamsu'd-Din of Qazvin come into his presence, clad 
in a coat of mail. When asked why he wore this coat of mail, the Qadi 


1 See Matthew Paris's English History (Giles' translations), vol. i, pp. 131-2. 
VOL. V. PART IV. 45 
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replied that he always wore it as a protection against the daggers of 
the Assassins. 

As he grew older, ‘Ala’u’d-Din grew more and more demented, 
and, becoming jealous of his son Ruknu’d-Din, tormented him to such 
an extent that he is said to have sent envoys to the Mongols offering 
to submit. 

In a.p. 1255, ‘Ala’u’d-Din was murdered by one of his favourites, 
and Ruknu’d-Din became the eighth and, as it proved, the last Grand 
Master of the Assassins. He held the position for less than a year, 
for the Mongols, under Hülàkü Khan, the brother of Mangü, were 
already on their way to Persia with strict orders from the Great Khan 
to exterminate the Assassins before proceeding further west to attack 
Baghdad and overthrow the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 

Hülakü and his hordes came within striking distance of the 
Assassins in the autumn of 1256, and summoned Ruknu’d-Din to 
surrender. After procrastinating for some time, Ruknu’d-Din was 
closely invested by the Mongol forces in his fortress of Maimiin-Dizh. 
Realizing that resistance was useless, Ruknu’d-Din surrendered to 
Hülàkü on receiving a solemn promise that his life would be spared. 
Once Ruknu’d-Din was in his power, Hülàkü forced him ignominiously 
to go round with the Mongol forces and summon his other strongholds 
to surrender. The majority of these castles, some fifty in number, 
capitulated at once, but Alamüt, and especially Girdküh and Lamsir, 
made some show of resistance. By the beginning of 1257, however, 
all these fortresses had been taken and destroyed,! and the power of 
the Assassins of Alamūt came finally to an end. As for Ruknu’d-Din, 
he was eventually put to death by order of Mangü, while his followers 
were either slain or were, as Juvaini says, “ scattered like the Jews." ? 


1 Tf Chardin is correct, Alamüt must have been rebuilt in or sometime before 
the era of the Safavis, for he states in his Voyages (Langlés edition, vol. ix, p. 115) 
that it was used by them as a prison for illustrious prisoners who had incurred their 
wrath. Chardin describes Alamüt as '' un fort chateau, proche de Casbin, báti sur une 
haute roche, aux bords d'un précipice, et ot, dans les siécles précédans, les rois 
reléguoient les personnes de leur sang, et d'autres dont ils vouloient se défaire sans 
éclat. Onles y laissoit vivre quelque temps; et puis, lorsqu'on en étoit las, on 
les précipitoit sans qu'ils s'en apercussent en faisant semblant de les transférer d'une 
tour en une autre." 

Chardin is silent regarding the earlier history of Alamüt, possibly because he had 
no knowledge of it. 

2 D'Ohsson, in his Histoire des Mongols (vol. iii, p. 202), states, à propos of this 
remark of Juvaini's: ''Ils (i.e. the Assassins) ne furent cependant pas totalement 
détruits dans le Couhistan; car Mohammed d'Esfézar rapporte, dans son Histoire 
de Hérat, que, de son temps, c'est-à-dire vers l'année 1500, une partie des habitants 
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The Syrian Assassins, though they escaped destruction at the hands 
of the Mongols, gradually sank into insignificance, becoming in 1265 
tributaries of the Egyptian Sultàn Baibars. 

The Isma‘ili Sect proper, however, continued to exist, and does so 
to the present day, having numerous adherents in India, Syria and 
Africa. It is of interest to note that the Agha Khan, who is the titular 
head of the Isma’‘ilis, is a direct descendant of Ruknu’d-Din Khirshah, 
the last Grand Master of Alamüt. 


II 
A VISIT To ALAMUT 


The present writer makes no claim to have been the first European 
to visit Alamüt ; as a matter of fact, several have been there before 
him. In 1831 a Colonel Monteith, while travelling in the northern 
provinces of Persia, visited the fortress, but although he gives some 
description of the place, he seems to have been quite ignorant of its 
history. Six years later, another British officer, Colonel Shiel by 
name, travelled from Tehran to Alamit by a very arduous route. 
Both officers recorded their experiences in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. In 1927 Professor Ernst Herzfeld, travelling 
by much the same route as Colonel Shiel, went to Alamüt from Tehran. 
So far as the writer is aware, Professor Herzfeld has written no account 
of his visit ; this is much to be regretted, as there can be no one better 
qualified than he to describe the place and its history. 

In July, 1928, the present writer, in company with two friends, 
set out from Tehran for Alamüt. Leaving Tehran by car one afternoon, 
we reached Qazvin, 96 miles distant, the same evening. Having 
engaged the services of two muleteers and their six mules, we made 
an early start from Qazvin the next morning. For the first mile or 
so our track (for it was nothing more) led us through the pleasant 
fruit gardens surrounding Qazvin, but thereafter it went, in a direction 
slightly east of north, across the barren plain to the foothills of the 
Talaqan range. After climbing the foothills we followed the winding 
and stony trail up the main range to the top of the Simiar Pass, 
7,200 feet above sea-level. We reached the top at sunset, and found 


de cette province était encore attachée aux erreurs de la-secte. Ils levaient, parmi 
eux, une contribution pécuniaire, sous le titre de denier de Hassan Sabbah, dont le 
produit était consacré à l'entretien et à l'ornement de son sépulchre, ‘et l'on dit 
méme,' ajoute cet auteur, ‘ que maintes vieilles femmes mettent à part chaque dixiéme 


pelotte de fil qu'elles ont filée, ce qu'elles appellent la dizme de l'Imam, c'est-à-dire 
de Hassan Sabbah.” 
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our exertions rewarded by a marvellous view. Looking back whence 
we had come, we could see a dark patch on the plain representing 
Qazvin and its gardens, while beyond were lofty and distant mountains 
in the direction of Hamadan. The finest view, however, was in the 
opposite direction, that is, to the north and north-east. Right at 
our feet, as it seemed, was the Shahrüd valley, an enormous rift 
4,000 feet in depth, and beyond it were mountains ranging from 
12,000 to 14,500 feet in height, many of them still snow-capped. 
Every here and there clouds from the low-lying Caspian littoral had 
welled up over this mountain barrier and streamed down a short 
distance on its hither side. These clouds and the snows on the higher 
peaks were all tinged a wonderful strawberry red by the rays of the 
setting sun. 

On the flank of one of the mountains opposite, though as yet 
hidden from our view, was our objective, Alamüt. 

Descending the pass a short distance we pitched our camp in 
a pleasant spot surrounded by cornfields close to the village of Simiar. 
At first, however, it seemed that we were to have a troubled time, 
for scarcely had we begun to settle down for the night when a terrific 
altercation broke out a short distance away. It turned out to be 
between the villagers and our muleteers, and was caused by the 
latters’ mules straying into a cornfield and enjoying a plenteous, 
but entirely unauthorized, feed. To judge from the amount of noise, 
one might have expected rivers of blood to flow, but soon everything 
quieted down, after, I believe, a kran or two had changed hands ! 

Peace having been restored, we were able to pass a comfortable 
night in the cool mountain air, being lulled to sleep by the murmur 
of a stream nearby. The next morning we went down to the Shahrüd 
river, which we followed upstream in an easterly direction for some 
5 or 6 miles until we came to the point where it is joined by the Alamüt 
river. Crossing the Shahrüd by a primitive bridge just above the 
junction, we went up the Alamüt gorge, which is about a mile and 
a quarter in length, via the bed of that river. The sides of this gorge 
were sheer cliffs, from 150 to 200 feet in height. As these cliffs were 
perpendicular for most of the way and in places even overhanging, 
the bed of the river was the only possible route ; fortunately for us, 
the river was low. | 

On emerging from the gorge we were able to leave the river bed 
and so go dry shod once more. Camp was pitched for the night 
some miles further up-stream, at a small village called Shahrak. 
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Starting shortly after sunrise on the following day we soon reached 
the village of Shuturkhan, which is situated at the point where a 
stream in a deep ravine running down from the mountains joins the 
Alamüt river. Looking up this ravine we could see a large projection 
on the side of the mountain immediately facing us—the mountain 
of Alamüt. This projection was the rock of Alamüt; it was some 
8 miles distant from Shuturkhan and fully 3,000 feet higher. 

When we arrived at Shuturkhàn, the villagers mistook us at first 
for some conscription officials who were at that time busily engaged 
conscripting the “‘ young eligibles " of the district. We were therefore 
received with marked coldness, not to say hostility, but, on it being 
discovered that we were merely “ Firangis " on the way to Alamüt, 
scowls were instantly replaced by smiles. We were then taken off 
to see the Kadkhuda or headman of the village, who not only gave 
us a warm welcome, but insisted on acting as our guide to Gazar Khan, 
a village lying almost at the foot of the rock of Alamüt. 

The Kadkhuda proved to be an intelligent man, and was fairly 
well acquainted with much of the history of Hasan-i-Sabbah and 
Alamüt and with some of the legends connected therewith. He 
asked us, of course, the usual questions regarding our names, ages, 
nationality, and, above all, our object in travelling to Alamüt. When 
we informed the Kadkhuda in reply that our sole motive in making 
the journey was that of historical interest, he obviously failed to 
believe us, though he politely endeavoured to cloak his incredulity. 
“ But surely," he said, “ you must have come all this way to dig 
for the treasure which, they say, is still buried somewhere amid the 
ruins of the castle! Others have been here before, and they have 
all tried to find this treasure." There is little doubt that, despite 
our denials, he remained convinced to the end that we were really 
treasure-hunters. | 

Our way from Shuturkhan led up the north-east side of the ravine, 
rising some 2,000 feet in the course of the 8 miles to Gazar Khan. 
When near the latter place we passed a small shrine, and a little further 
on we paused for a few minutes to take photographs, an excellent view 
of the rock being obtained from this point (see photograph No. 1). 
We then crossed the ravine, which had become much shallower, 
and halted in the shade of some trees just outside Gazar Khan. Our 
guide the Kadkhuda went off in search of the village elders, with 
whom he soon returned. 

We asked a number of questions regarding the castle and the famous 
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garden of the Assassins—on the very site of which we thought 
we might be sitting. We could not, however, glean any information 
respecting the garden, all trace of it apparently having disappeared. 
Our mules having come up in the meantime with our baggage 
and provisions, we lunched in the pleasant shade of the trees with 
our new friends, and then set off on the final stage of our pilgrimage. 
After wending our way through the narrow and tortuous lanes 
of Gazar Khan, we came to a sort of village green which was nicely 
shaded by plane trees of great age ; through these trees we got glimpses 
of the rock of Alamüt, which now seemed to tower above us. After 
crossing this green, we soon came to a ravine—a branch of the one 
we had followed from Shuturkhan—which, skirting the rock of Alamüt 
on its north-west side, went on further into the flank of the mountain. 
We kept on the western side of this ravine for half a mile or so, until 
we had got to a point just to the north of the rock. Opposite us, 
across the ravine, was a high “neck” connecting the mountain to 
the rock. This neck joined the rock near the north-west end of the 
latter, some 200 feet below the summit. Close to this point was a 
vertical ‘‘ chimney " in the face of the rock ; this chimney had been 
securely blocked by masonry about halfway up. After crossing 
the ravine and climbing this neck, we followed a narrow path along 
the north-eastern face of the rock which is here most precipitous. 
This path, after descending slightly for some 200 yards, suddenly — 
began to mount steeply, in a series of zig-zags to the top. Every 
here and there we came upon the remains of steps, and, just before 
reaching the top, we passed the ruins of what had evidently been the 
outer wall of the fortress. Colonel Monteith mentions this wall 
in his account of Alamüt; to judge by his account, it was in a far 
better state of preservation in his time (1831) than it is now. Colonel 
Monteith also speaks of a tower on top of the rock, but this has 
completely disappeared. o 
The top of the rock is in the form of a narrow ridge running from 
N.N.W. to S.S.E. This ridge, which is divided into three sections 
by small gaps a few feet in width and depth, is 400 yards long and 
varies in width from 35 yards at the broadest part to only a few feet 
at the extremities. Running parallel with the central portion of the 
ridge on the S.W. side, some 50 feet below the top, are the remains 
of what appear to have been a retaining wall; the total area once 
available may therefore have been considerably greater than 1t 1s now. 
According to my aneroid the summit is 6,200 feet above sea-level. 
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The height of the rock, relative to its surroundings, 1s greatest on the 
south-west side, where the top is fully 900 feet above the fields of 
Gazar Khan at its base. On the other side, the height ranges from 
some 750 feet at the N.N.W. end of the ridge to only 200 feet at 
the point where the neck joins the rock. As this neck slopes on its 
eastern side down to another ravine, the relative height of the ridge 
therefore increases as one proceeds towards the S.S.E. end, being 
there in the neighbourhood of 500 feet. 

The only means of access to the top is by the path we had followed, 
the rock at every other point being quite unclimbable. 

The main part of the fortress was evidently on the central section 
of the ridge, as the ruins are most extensive there, while at each end 
of it are walls running transversely across the ridge, the wall to the 
S.S.E. being still in a good state of preservation. The path we had 
come by, after reaching the bottom of the gap at this point, 1s led, 
by means of buttresses, diagonally across the face of this wall to the 
top of the central section. On this part of the ridge are the ruins 
of a number of buildings, of which little more than the foundations 
remain. Unfortunately, the extremely dilapidated condition of 
these remains precluded us from forming any definite idea of what 
the actual plan of the place had been. 

Building material was stone for the most part, but good burnt 
brick was also used. The quality of the mortar employed was excellent. 

There were masses of broken pottery lying about, not only on 
the ridge itself, but also on the top and eastern flank of the neck ; 
the latter, therefore, must have been the site of a considerable settle- 
ment. Some of the fragments of pottery found had an excellent 
glaze, but, unfortunately for us, we could discover nothing intact. 

On the N.N.W. section of the ridge are more ruins, while near 
the end, and some 50 feet down on either side are two reservoirs 
hewn out of the rock; adjacent to the reservoir on the south-west 
side are two other cuttings in the rock, in one of which a vine is 
growing ; this vine, our guide assured us, was planted by Hasan-1- 
Sabbah himself ! 

There is another reservoir on the S.S.E. section of the ridge; 
these reservoirs, which were half-full at the time of our visit, are filled 
by rain or snow-water draining off the catchment area afforded by 
the top and upper slopes of the rock. Besides the reservoirs, there 
are a number of caves or tunnels, which may have served as store- 


places for provisions. 
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The view from the top of the rock is very fine indeed, and is in 
itself sufficient reward for the toil of the ascent. To the north towers 
the mountain of Alamüt, overtopping the rock by fully 4,000 feet. 
To the east are the jagged peaks of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 14,500 feet 
in height, while to the south-east and south are more peaks of the 
Elburz range, of 13,000 feet and over. To the south-west is the 
Talaqan range, over which we had come by the Simiar pass. Westward 
and north-westward are spurs descending to the Alamüt and Shahrüd 
valleys from the range of which the Alamüt mountain forms part. 

Having spent the greater part of the afternoon exploring the ruins 
and photographing them and the rock itself from various angles, 
we descended, not without some difficulty, the precipitous path, 
and made our way to the camp, which our servants and muleteers 
had pitched for us by the side of the stream flowing down the ravine 
to the west of the castle. It was a striking situation for a camp, 
as the rock of Alamüt towered almost perpendicularly above us. 

An hour or so later, when the sun had set, and the rock of Alamüt 
was bathed in the soft light of the moon, it seemed to undergo a 
strange metamorphosis. No longer were the walls above us but 
dilapidated remnants ; instead, they appeared to have taken on new— 
or rather, old—substance, and once more the historic fortress seemed 
to come into being. What with the wonderfully clear mountain air, 
the beautiful moonlight, and—above all—the romantic surroundings, 
it needed but little further stretching of our imaginations to picture 
Hasan-i-Sabbah and his faithful Fida's as being once again in 
possession of Alamüt. It was just as well, perhaps, for us, that they 
were not ! 

On leaving Alamüt the following morning on our way to the 
Caspian, we decided to try a short cut by mountain paths, to our 
first objective, a village named Dikin, about 15 miles west as the 
crow flies. As this route was impracticable for mules (and almost, 
as we soon found, for ourselves), we sent our animals and baggage 
by the much longer, but easier, way via Shuturkhàn and the Alamüt 
valley. Our short cut proved to be very exhausting, as we had to 
cross no less than three lofty spurs of the Alamüt range, each one 
necessitating a climb and subsequent descent of fully 2,000 feet. 
The path was often very narrow and much worn. At one point, 
after a stiff climb up from the Anbij valley, a few miles west of Alamüt, 
we had to cross the face of a very steep slope ; here, heavy rains had 
recently washed away most of the path, so that progress was difficult 
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for a time. A slip would have resulted in a slide—almost a drop— 
of several hundred feet. Later, we came to well-cultivated undulating 
country, where the going promised to be easier. Unfortunately, 
we then got caught in a heavy thunderstorm which, besides soaking 
us to the skin, converted the ploughed fields into a mass of particularly 
adhesive mud. This mud stuck in masses to our boots, and made 
walking decidedly laborious. Consequently, we were very tired and 
had lost all enthusiasm for short cuts when we eventually reached 
Dikin. 

Since leaving Alamit we had, as it were, been going westward 
along the base of a triangle, the two sides being the Alamüt valley 
to the south-east and the Shahrid valley to the south-west; our 
route was, therefore, converging on the latter valley. | 

Making a fairly early start from Dikin on the following morning, 
we reached the Shahrüd near a small village called Dehdushab. Here 
rather a pathetic incident occurred, for an old villager came up and 
implored me to operate on his shoulder. I protested that I had no 
surgical or medical knowledge, adding that even if I had, I would 
not have. been able to do anything, as I had only a pocket-knife and 
no iodine. It took some minutes to convince the old man that I 
really meant what I said, and then, as my companions were no better 
fitted than I was to attend to his trouble, he went sadly away. In 
those remote parts, every “ Firangi” is supposed to be a hakim, 
and it 1s often hard to dissuade the peasants from this belief. 

We crossed the Shahrüd at Dehdushàh, and went for some distance 
over undulating country south of the river, which we recrossed some 
miles lower down at Pul-i-Anbu. Here the Shahriid is spanned by 
a fine brick bridge. 

After some welcome tea on the further side of this bridge, we had 
a long climb of 2,000 feet, in pitch darkness and pouring rain, to the 
village of Anbu, where we spent the night. 

From Anbu our course lay slightly west of north, over down-like, 
fertile country, high enough up to be pleasantly cool and free from 
mosquitoes and flies. | 

We arrived at the village of Kilishüm at midday, and, after a halt 
there for lunch, went on to Isbaili via Dailiman. Isbaili is a large 
village situated just south of the ridge separating the Shahrüd valley 
from the Caspian depression. Here the forests come right to the top 
of the northern slopes, and isolated trees, standing like sentinels on 
the top of the ridge, can be seen from the village. The houses in 
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Isbaili were well built of wood and had high-pitched shingle roofs, 
thus forming a welcome contrast to the mud-brick, flat-roofed 
dwellings to which we had been accustomed. 

Spending the night and the whole of the next morning in Isbaili, 
we only accomplished a short stage before nightfall, and camped 
in a beautifully situated clearing in the heart of the forest a few miles 
to the north of the ridge. 

Once on the northern slopes of the mountains, the change in the 
scenery was really extraordinary. Gone were the majestic, but often 
gaunt and forbidding, peaks, and their brown and arid slopes ; instead, 
we could see nothing but a vast expanse of tree-covered hills and 
dells. 

Very fortunately for us, the uncertain weather which we had been 
experiencing had by now given place to brilliant sunshine, so we were 
able to see the forest country under the best of conditions. 

A peculiar feature of the forests was the complete absence of any 
sign of animal or bird life ; not once did we hear a bird sing or even call. 

After passing a comfortable night in our pleasant clearing, we 
continued on our way down through the forest until we reached the 
small and picturesque town of Lahijan soon after midday. Here, 
not without regret, we paid off our muleteers, and hired an antique 
Ford, in which we bumped for a few miles over a very indifferent 
road to the large town of Rasht. From Rasht we returned by car to 
Tehran, having spent a most interesting and enjoyable, but at times 
rather strenuous, holiday. 


